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Tar bigh intereſt which the Public, throughout 
the kingdom, have taken in the ſucceſs of an Inſtitu- 
tion which, on the baſis of experience, propoſes a xe- 
form and renovation in the condition of the poor, the 
prevention of crimes, and removal of burthens, de- 
mands an early report. At the ſame time the ſingular 
circumſtances of its eventful hiſtory are not a little 
difficult to explain, in a brief and ſimple view. It 
would indeed be trivial to relate that a ditch is dug 
as a boundary to a tract of foreſt land, and a rough 
cottage begun for ſome workmen and their tools, 
were it not in contemplation of thoſe intereſting ob- 
jects which the deſign involves, and which muſt give a 
value to the ſmalleſt advances leading to theſe objects. 
The ground has abundance. of ſtone, brick- clay, 
rich loam and fine ſan e. . 
The ſoil is excellent for culture; and wood both 
for building and firing abounds in the adjoining 
foreſts. A fence remains to be made round the land, 
to effect which a contribution is opened in oak ſtaves 
as an article of uſe. A rill of excellent water bounds 
one extremity of the land; and the owner has con- 
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ſented to add a portion of ground on the other ſide this | 


rill, that the Settlement may have the ſtream within 
itſelf, It will be eaſy here to make at once a fine 
reſervoir for domeſtic purpoſes, and an excellent fiſh. 
pond, which may afford a valuable and cheap ſupply 
of proviſions. 


Would to God I could continue this narrative of 
proceedings on Tilgate Foreſt, report the further pro- 
greſs of induſtry and reform, and forbear the fol- 

lowing details! 


Thehiftory of the undertaking has afforded a mi- 
niature repreſentation of the progreſs of empires—a 
foundation, riſe, proſperity, and decay. It has been 
the theatre of intri , torn by convulſions, under- 
a revolution, ſuffered 'a ſchiſm: it is now in a 
Rate of convulſion. Theſe circumſtances have en, 
dangered the very exiſtence of a work dear to the 
hearts of all men. The events, crowded thick vpon 
each other, demand a ſuccinct recital ; but to detail 
them would far exceed the limits of this Report. I 
muſt here, except briefly touching on the outline, con- 
fine myſelf to a DETAIL. or THOSE CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH HAVE OCCASIONED THE DELAY OF THE BRI- 
TISH SETTLEMENT, AND TO SUCH DISCUSSION AS MAY 
TEND TO REMOVE THE OBSTACLES IN FUTURE. 


4s a Reporter I am not diſintereſted, but my inte- 
reſt lies in being faithful; if I deviate from truth, 
there are many who will be able, and ready enough, 


Since its commencement, in September 1788, this 
plan has appeared in three diſtinct eſtabliſhments. 


Theſe are, the Philanthropic Society, the Aſylum for 
Induſtry, and the Britiſh Settlenent. 
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It is well known that Praiſe is the parent of Envy, 
and that things admired, are alſo coveted: the praiſe 
and admiration attached to this Inſtitution in its firſt 
ſtage, were of the higheſt kind, and they produced 
their natural effects in a proportionate degree. 


To theſe circumſtances it is to be attributed, that 
as ſoon as the plan I had formed became the favourite 
of the | its honours and promiſed: advantages 
tempted numbers. to meditate a ſcheme for their 
acquiſition. FF 


This deſign was favoured by the ſorm of a Society 
which I had given to à plan that was my own. My 
deſign was to organiſe a Conſtitution for perpetuating; 
the work; but, fo rapid was its ſucceſs, - that, in the 
midſt of the ſevereſt labours, and in a moment of 
allition, the hand of depredation laid hold upon it, 
under the name of the Society, and overturned all I 
had done, and all I had contemplated to do, as to that 
local eſtabliſhment. 


1 loſt the funds and the work I had formed; but 1 
had not loſt my plan. I began a new foundation, and 
formed a new fund. The invaders of the firſt re- 
garded the ſecond as a rival: they oppoſed and de- 
ſtroyed it. It was the Aſylum for Induſtry, ſituated at 
Wallworth.. It employed one hundred and ten perſons, 
of whom were many reformed adult criminals of both 
ſexes—fourteen - trades were eſtabliſhed. The whole 
plan confiſted of ſtages that could only ſucceed to each 


other in a progreſſion. Alt the firſt {tage was 
Nis uſurped, and the ſecond deſtroyed, the third was no way 
ts. affected. The experience was gained, and the facts 
for eſtabliſhed for which the prior ſtages were requiſite. 

The third ſtage was a ſettlement on waſte land, remote 


from the metropolis, embracing the two former, and 
unfolding, on a larger * the whole extenſive rn 
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of which” the former were mere introductory ſketches. 
This is the Britiſn Settlement, defined and Promiſed 
in my Reports of the Philanthropic Society: this alſo, 


regarded as a rival, the Invaders of the firſt work now 
ſeek to deſcrjß. * + 


The object of this Report is ſaid to be to explain 
the cauſes of the delay of the Britiſh Settlement, and 
to remove: them. That is my immediate duty, as 

dged and reſponſible for the undertaking. In pur- 
ſuing that object, others will alſo be fulfilled, to which 
the minds of ſome readers will be directed. I ſhall 
have tõ defend myſelf as à calumniated man. The 

Britiſh Settlement is delayed py the attempts intended 
to deſtroy, ite che chief. inſtrument of thoſe attempts 
has beenꝰa calumny againſt me that calumny 1 ſhall' 
anſwer; Lealh it a calumny, 'becavſe its authors ſhrink 
from it. -Inithis Report Jam neceſſarily an accuſer— 
I do not calumniate, for Lavow and ſupport my 
charge. I muſt report facts : theſe facts arè criminal, 
J cannot alter their nature the duty of à Reporter 
conſtitutes me then an gcculcr, h 


- 


The ads; complexion;: and every att aig: lui. 
ſtance of the conteſt, and of the proceedings on either 
fide, ſerve to demonſtrate not merely that the calumny 
againſt me is falſe not only that none of its partiſans 
ever believed it true not only that it is a weapon of 
malignancy; BUT” THAT IT is A FABRICATION FOR 
THE ' PURPOSE . OF WARDING OFF A MUCH HEAVIER 
AND A you CHARGE AGAINST THEMSELVES, | ; 

44; x 

It will: ſatptiſe 1 none e bot oeh as are ignorant of the 
human heart to find that the impoſing aſpect theſe 
men have aſſumed, and their clamour, Aar den the 
mere cbullitions of conſcious guilt ſeeking ſhelter for 
et in an r againit 1 66H 
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It is not for me to be diverted, by their ſtratagems, 
from the path of my own duty; and I am to endeavour 
to recall the public attention from the ſhadow to the 
ſubſtance. Let me then, for the moment, ſuppoſe 
their calumny againſt me true, and that there exiſted 
a © deficiency in my accounts of the Philanthropic 
« Society” —it will be fair to enquire if that charge, ad- 
mitted, amounts to a juſtification of their own conduct 
to the public or to me. If they have made a charge 
againſt frie, an mſtrument of a criminal purpoſe to the 
public; if they have employed that inſtrument in a 
criminal manner; and if the crimes for which a char 
againſt me is a pretext and an inſtrument, be of abun- 
dantly 1 than the fault imputed to 
me, it will be granted that they could not derive im- 


punity from my errors; nor ought they to be allowed, 


by a clamour and outrage againſt me, to draw atten- 
tion from themſelves, I wiſh not to avail myſelf of 
any, ſuch ſubterfuge. In reporting their crimes, I do 
not ſeek to evade a charge againſt myſelf—I ſhall 
anſwer that in its place. In the mean time I am to 
purſue the order and the purpole of my report. 


The firſt ſtage of my plan had been ſeized on by 
a concurrence of events, related pretty fully in the 
Third Report of the Philanthropic Society. They 
culled, from thoſe events, materials to form an in- 


ſtrument of deſtruction, to remain in terrorem, and be 


employed againſt me, only ſhould I ever attempt to 
revive the plan they wiſhed to monopolize. After I 
had begun the Aſylum for Induſtry, Mr. John Harman 
yauntingly aſked me if I thought I could ſucceed 
againſt the lift of © reſpeftable” names that would 
oppoſe me? Mr. George Adams, with a view to 
intimidate, me, hinted at the weapons they had pre- 


pared for my ruin. 
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As ſoon as the Aſylum for Induſtry began to ad- 
vance, they ſeriouſly took the alarm, and its downfal 
was decreed. A number of families, and unhapp 
objects from the paths of vice, or from the moſt abje 
miſery, were in the enjoyment of the comforts of in- 
duſtry : adults, here, were the ſubjects of a reform as 
perfect as children had been at Hackney—numbers 
more were every day applying—and. every week ſe- 
veral additions were made. All this was to be de- 
ſtroyed at the ſhrine of theſe, men's. intereſt or their 
vanity. 


Deftruttion off the Aſylum: far Induftry. 

A DELIBERATE and ſtudied purpoſe more revolting 
to humanity imagination cannot conceive, All the 
miſery, in the world, except in the children who were to 
come under their own care, they viewed without 
compaſſion, and perſecuted without remorſe. The 
wretched abandoned female, the unfortunate youth, 
the calamaties of life to which all are ſubject, and the 
wants of age, drew not- from them a tear of pity. 
They ſate down in council, ſaying. that hi muſt. not 
be reclaimed, that future murderer muſt not be pre- 
vented from.embruing his hands in blood—thar proſ- 
titute muſt not be taken from her deſtructive courſe 
and wretched fate; let her go on to propagate conta- 
mination, allure youth ta ruin, ſeduce other females, 
degrade her ſex, and periſh immaturely, guilty, 
friendleſs, and*forlorn—thar induſtrious man, ſtarving 
with his, family, ſhall not have employment that 
aged parent may periſh with hunger, and begarry be 
the lot of that infant braod; for are not WE the Pi- 
lanthropiſts of the day? and what will be ſaid, ſhould 
another, and” not we, remedy theſe evils ? him there- 
fore we muſt deſtroy. This, in ſolemn conclave, they 


3 Having 


Having ſhewn the origin and motive for the attack, 9 
1 ſpall only be able, here, to delineate its general v 
character. They framed, for their purpoſe, an ad- © 
dreſs, cool and inſidious, falſe in every point, whether \ a 
of aſſertion or implication, but plauſible and crafty. ''M 
It aſſerted little; and by inxexdoes only its authors dared iv 


: 
8 
to attack my good name. This paper was ſaid to be () 
« enough. to ruin the faireſt character in the king» * 
« dom,” and was for a time ſuſpended: at length, in 10 


a general meeting of nine perſons, Sir James Sanderſon 
in the chair, the dreadful weapon was ordered to be 
let looſe. 


Nothing could have been fo eaſy as to anſwer this 
paper, but it was not meant to be anſwered. It 
was iſſued in myriads; it covered the land like the 2 
ten plagues of Egypt, pervading the remoteſt vil- 
lages of the kingdom. Not content with giving it to \- 
whoever came, it was crammed down the throat of 
the public. A multitude of meſſengers, beſides the 
principals themſelves, were: employed in its diſtribu- 
tion ; not an area, an alley, or a: chandler's ſhop, | 
eſcaped. The agents of the Phcenix Fire-office, as their 
appropriate agents in every town in the kingdom, ac- 
companied the addreſſes of the Philanthropic Society 
with a firebrand to deſtroy my good name, and the 
Iſland was agitated from North to South with the 

charges of the new managers againſt me. It was 

vain to combat this attack by argument, or 7 

with facts. The production was not a weapon of 
controverſy, but an inſtrument of death, promul- 
gating the name of philanthropy in characters of 
blood ; it was not a literary conteſt, but a ruffian 
attack of a deſperate body, reſolved to exterminate = 
a man who complained of their injuſtice, and who, — 
they feared, would bring them to puniſnment. The ! 
voice of reaſon was drowned in the roaring of the 
N dempeſt; reply was hurried down the torrent of po- 
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on 
pular odium, unſeen or unregarded; and I found jr 


neceſſary to remain firm on the rock of my plan, till 
the ſtorm was blown over, and the flood ſubſided. 


I oppoſed this torrent, chiefly by perſevering in my 


labours: my ſucceſs furniſhed freſh fuel to-malignancy; 


and after ceaſing, ſeveral times, were theſe hurricanes 
again and again renewed; more libels, more libels, was 
the cry; the Philanthropic preſs, -in St. George's 
« Fields,” was made permanent, like the guillotines of 
Robeſpierre, and groaned under the work of death. 


In the very teeth of this attack, I raiſed a larger 
Eſtabliſhment, and in leſs time than the former; and 
proved the important truth, that ADULT CRIMI- 
NALS MAY BE RECLAIMED. But, at length, 
undermined and ſhook to its baſe by conſpiring ene- 
mies, THAT INSTITUTION :FELL, and its 
enemies enjoyed a horrid triumph over the wreck of 
humanity. Good God! and was the ſacred name of 
philanthropy, the garb of ſanctity; the robe of reli- 
gion, profaned to be the inſtruments of daſhing the 
cup of relief from the lip of miſery, of plunging the 
reclaimed criminal again into the pit of deſtruction? 


The depredations of common robbers, compared with 


this, are virtue. When they had thus deſtroyed the 
Aſylum for Induſtry, their exultation was apparent. 
They announced it as having failed; and, out of one 
hundred and ten perſons relieved and reformed, by 
them expoſed to be replunged in ruin, they boaſted 
of the mighty work of having received two children 
under their care. They were children whoſe grand- 
mother they had ſtarved to death, and whoſe fond 
induſtrious mother they turned out, friendleſs, ſo- 
litary and weak from an Aſylum, to the wide world, 
bereft of parent and of children by them, | 
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In the interval between the fall of the Aſylum for 


' Induſtry, and the commencement of the Britiſh Set- 
tlement, I enjoyed- a reſpite from perſecution, The 


re-commencement of my public labours, was the 


ſignal for renewed hoſſ ilities. Strange fituation, for 
men to feel the ſervice of all mankind, the wiſh of 
every boſom, hateful and injuriovs to them | 


Attempts to deſtroy the Britiſh Settlement. 


Tu attack on the Britiſh Settlement may be 
called the ſecond Philanthropic War. All their old 


practices were renewed, and new ones deviſed. Num- 


berleſs ſubſcribers to the Aſylum for Induſtry have 
declared that the Collectors of the Philanthropic 
Society called on them, ſaying, © they ſubſcribed be- 
« fore to the wrong Society, which was all a ſwind- 


« ling buſineſs, and that theirs was the right So- 


« ciety :” they received, accordingly, the contributions 
intended for the Aſylum. Mr. Sudlow, ſhopkeeper, 


in the Strand, ſays, three Gentlemen, not Collectors, 
called upon him to caution him, not to ſubſcribe any 
more to Mr, Young's plan. Lord Groſvenor“ in- 
formed me, that Lord Belgrave had been very often 
ſpoken to of me to my injury, and even in the Houſe 


of Commons, and urged not to continue his name to 
my plan. One of the Bankers acquainted me that 
application and intereſt," ſuch as he could not wiſh to 
diſoblige, had been made with their houſe to diſcon- 


tinue their names as Receivers, which he begged on 
that ſole account to do, politely teſtifying at the ſame 


time his individual approbation of the plan. He alſo 
informed me that a ſcheme had been attempted, to 


C engage 


+ # Then Preſident of the Britiſh Settlement ; Lord Belgrave and 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe were Vice-Preſidents. 9 5 
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engage all the Bankers of the Inſtitution to concur in 
an advertiſement or © public declaration,” declinin 
to receive for me. This ſcheme, which was afterwards 
impoſed on the Duke of Leeds and others, was thus 
firſt tried with the Bankers, who had diſcernment and 
ſpirit to ſpurn at the offered inſult. 


Lord Mount Edgecumbe acquainted me, that he had 
been numerous times written to and ſpoken to, to my 
injury. Lord Groſvenor told me he had received 
numberleſs applications, perſonal and by letter, in- 
tended to ſhake his opinion of me, and deſtroy his 


hopes in the plan, 


Secret Attempt of the Sub-Committ ee. 


His Lordſhip alſo informed me, © that Mr. An- 
te gerſtein aud Lieutenant-colonel Harnage, two members 
« of the Pbilauthropic Committee, waited upon him, in 
« form, as a Sub-committee, but ſecretly to repreſent me 
« as a man undeſerving ſupport, and to urge his Lord- 
« ſhip's ſeceſſion from me.” Mr. Angerſtein and Litu- 
tenant-colonel Harnage refuſed to meet ME at Lord 


 Grofvepor's, on my demand. His Lordſhip, on full in- 


veſtigation, gave the moſt honourable teſtimony to my 
conduct, and did not withdraw his name.“ Mr. 
Whitbread, who alſo had publicly born the moſt flat- 
tering teſtimony to my conduct, was again and again 
unceaſingly aſſailed. I commenced an action for 
defamation againſt Mr. Angerſtein and Lieutenant- 
colonel Harnage, but dropped it at the particular re- 


queſt of Lord Groſvenor. 
k 5 At 
A year afterwards, his Lordſhip reſigned, wearied with the 


Inſtances made him; but renewed his teſtimony to me, and aſſured 
me of dis readineſs to concur, in future, ſhould I ſucceed, 
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At the moment this Sub- committee was deputed to 4 
traduce me in ſecret, the Committee who ſent them were b 
ſhrinking from an iſſue to which I had openly called A 


them ; the Sub-committee fled, and hid themſelves; 
when detected the judge and umpire of their own WM 
choice condemned them no triumph could be fairer, \ A 
or more complete. Mr. Angerſtein, to avoid meeting 

me, declared * he was not any longer on the Com- 

« mitteez” but his name has conſtantly appeared on | 

it fince. Lieutenant-colonel Harnage objected to | 
meeting me © alone. Poor man! he might have 
brought ALL his employers with him, if he choſe, 


The Britiſh Settlement was, to them, a more ſerious 
object of dread, even than the Aſylum for Induſtry. 1 
The magnificence of its aſpect threatened them with 
total eclipſe ; as it continued to advance, they mar- 
ſhalled all their force—they employed every ſtrata- 
gem: the Settlement was to be aſſailed at once by 
ſap and by ſtorm; and at length they prevailed on the —_ 
Duke of Leeds himſelf to appear in arms at their 16 
head, with all his field officers, in a general aſſault. g 
The enemy was beaten, driven to his entrenchments; 
nor did his Grace eſcape unhurt he retired from 
the field, and left the Committee to carry on the war 
by themſelves. | 


J ſhall detail thefe circumſtances a little, and exy 
plain the allegory. The Britiſh Settlement was 
begun: a Superintendant and workmen were on the 
ſpot, and proceeding rapidly, The Philanthropits « 
ſent down a /py: as he had to paſs chrough the village 
of Crawley, he ſpread there the calumny againſt me. 
He ſtopped at the Swan, at Peaſe-Pottage Gate, a 
public houſe oppoſite the land, where the Superin- ; 
tendant lodged : rather unfortunately, almoſt as ſoon 
as he ſate down, and began his' enquiries, the Super- 
intendant came in to his dinner ; and the /py, gueſſing. 

C2 Wiha 
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who he was, inſtantly got up, left his liquor and the 


money on the table, went out at the back door, got into 
a chaiſe from which he had alighted, and drove off. 
This /py I took, by the deſcription, to be Mr. William 
Houliſton, of Chancery-lane; and here we found that 
the enemy could not even look a ſervant of the Britiſh 
Settlement in the face. 


The actual commencement of the Settlement, thus 
aſcertained, prompted the new attack. They iſſued 
firſt a performance called a CAUTION, under pre- 
tence that I was defrauding the public and them of 
ſubſcriptions, that were intended for the Reform in 
St. George's Fields.“ 


It is the ſtyle, evidently, of a police advertiſement; 
it is compounded of falſehood, inuendo, and equi- 
voque, and is throughout incongruous, contradictory, 
and vague. That my Collectors “ ſolicit for the 
* continuation of the Philanthropic Society,” is falſe. 
They ſolicit for the BaiTI8H SETTLEMENT, on Til- 
gate Foreſt, explained to be a continuation of the 
original plan of the Philanthropic Society, but fully 
diſtinguiſhed from the Reform in St. George's Fields: 
nor does it accord with common ſenſe, that my Col- 

| leQors, 


* Phizanthrepic Society, St. George's Fields, Dec. 24th, 1 794. 
: A CAUTION. | 
' Whereas ſeveral perſons, calling themſelves Collectors to Mr. 
ROBERT YOUNG (who is now confined in the Fleet Priſo, 
and who was diſmiſſed from the office of Treaſurer of this Society, 
by reaſon of a wery great deficiency in his accounts, which he has ac- 
knowledged, and for which he is now under proſecution) go about 
collecting and giving receipts for money, for ** the Continuation of 
the Philanthropic Society; this is to caution the public in ge- 
neral, and the Subſcribers to this Inftitution in particular, 7 be upon 
their guard, and not to pay any ſubſcription intended for THIS 
INSTITUTION, to any perſon calling himſelf a Collector to 15 
Society, except he ſhews his appointment, figned by ſeveral mem- 
bers of the General Committee. +, 33 | 
 _Frinted at the Philanthropic Refogm, St. George's Fields. 
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jectors, with a plan of the Britiſh Settlement in their 


hands, would pretend they came for ſupport to that 
deſpiſed dungeon in St. George's Fields, fit only for- 
a place of puniſhment, as an appendage to the Britiſh 
Settlement. \ 

That I was diſmiſſed, &c. &c. the reader will ſee 
is the poiſoned dart, of which the other parts of the 
Caution are the c/oak ; but it is cunningly put in a 
parentheſis, as if a mere accidental circumſtance. Of 
the facts the reader will judge from the whole of this 
Report. That I was in the Fleet Priſon is the only 
truth it contained; and I much queſtion if any unfor- 
tunate priſoner thoſe walls ever ſurrounded, has before 
been honoured with ſo general and aſſiduous a notifi- 
cation of his confinement to the world. But there never, 
before, had been a Philanthropic Society, the founder 
of which its uſurpers ſought to deſtroy. The inu- 
endo that I was in the Fleet Priſon at their proſecution, 
is a falſehood. Since, however, they aſſume a ſort of 
ſwagger, and boaſt of the very idea of being the authors 
of my confinement, I will admit them that honour, 
not, indeed, in the character of Proſecutors, but in 
that of Robbers and M alſins: it was truly in conſe- 
quence of their ſtealing my property and aſſaſſinating 
my good name, leaving upon me heavy debts incurred 
ſor the eſtabliſhment of a public plan, which the 
public was by them prevented from reimburſing me. 


They had a ſuit againſt me in Chancery; I had pre- 


viouſly commenced ane againſt them in the Court of 
King's Bench: the merits of either it is not fitting to 
diſcuſs here. My action frightened them; and they 
began theirs with the ſole hope of embarraſſing me, 
encouraged by Mr. Prichard, Solicitor to theſe conten- 
tous Philantbropifts. Every art of the black-legged 
practitioner was tried : my Attorney was bought, and 
my Counſel left without briefs when they came to plead. 
$ he ſuit, however, is now at a period that, I believe, 
2. gives 
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gives them cauſe to regret its being inſtituted. A fuit in 
Chancery, at theggxpence of the public fund, to ſettle 
a point which they had for four years been preſſed to 


__ arbitrate, might anſwer Mr. Prichard's purpoſe ; but 


it was making the ſubſcribers pay for being deprived 
of the right of judgment in their own affairs. The 
ſuit was an acknowledgment their cauſe was deſperate 
before their Subſcribers; it was a forlorn hope, to 
try if any entanglements of law might afford them 
ſafety, or its delay procraſtinate their puniſhment, 


Their trumpeting this about, as my being under their 


proſecution, men who even now run away from me, 
and who only commenced this ſuit to ward off a greater 
danger, is the exultation of a coward who has been 
frigtened into a feat that ſurpriſes himfelf, and calls 
out to the by-ſtanders, © Look at me.” Of the ma- 
hgnancy of the purpoſe, and its littleneſs of mind, I 
leave the public to judge. 


Theſe © cautions” were diſtributed in the news- 
papers, in large poſting- bills all over the town, and in 
{mall papers, theſize of Dr. Leake's bills, but greatly in- 
ferior in ſtyle ; crammed into every houſe in the metro- 
polis and the country, with the ſame unbounded pro- 
tuſion, and with no better ſucceſs, than the firſt ſtorm 
of libels levelled at me. Of theſe litile cautions a ſes 
cond edition was iflued, and diſtributed, under a pre- 
tence that I had gathered in all the former. The re- 
iteration of theſe ſcandals, intended to confirm their 
effect, defeated it: it proved both malice and impo- 
tency, to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver. Thoſe blows 
muſt be feeble indeed that require to be repeated 
without end, and are yet without effect. The noiſe 
and inſignificance of theſe people, at length, ſunk them 


to the level of a ſcolding old woman; and a pheno- 


menon, moſt extraordinary, which I ſhall hereafter 
bave occaſion to deſcribe, characteriſes the weakneſs 
of their malice, with the. keeneſt ſatire, _ _ 

| emblem 
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emblem, finely denoting imbecillity and folly, of an 
enraged gooſe pecking at the obje& of her fury. 
Theſe cautions I anſwered by conyening a meeting, 
both by advertiſements, and by a poſting-bill, as 
follows. | 


« MEASURES 

&« For the reſtoration of the Philanthropic Society from the uſurpation 
« of Dr. James Sims, of Lawrence-lane, and other manifeſt im- 
« poftors, who have ſeized on it, and nearly accomplifhed its rain, 
« by Mr. Robert Young, founder, fole projeftor, and fole manager 
6c of the original defign. 


e The rapid and melancholy decay of this Inſtitution being 
% now notorious to the world, and the authors of this calamity, 
« induſtrious in ill, being employed in other deſperate attempts of 
« unſpeakable injury to the nation, a meeting, as well of thoſe 
« numerous original ſubſcribers, who, from the abuſes of the 
«« preſent management, have ſeceded, as of the preſent ſubſcribers, 
« who regard the intereſts of the community in this undertaking, 
« is propoſed to be held at the London Coffee-houſe, Ludgate-hill, 
« on Thurſday, the 2gth of January, 1795, at twelve o'clock at 
«« noon, to prevent the threatened total deſtruction of a plan preg - 
« nant with benefits ro mankind. Mr, Young will elt the | 
« candid attention of the meeting to a detail of tranſactions, 
« without any example; and will move for the diſmiſſal of thoſe 
« unfit, unworthy, and unauthoriſed managers, who ſeek to be- 


« reave the nation, the poor, and poſterity, of a good beyond all 
« price.” \ 


The public did not fail to mark the different com- 
plexions of my Meaſures for the Reſtoration of the 
« Society,” and their “ Caution.” They faw the 
one a wretched aſſaſſinating attack; the other, an open 

accuſation, a challenge given, a meeting called, and 
the hour fixed, to ſupport it, in the face of the whole | 7 
world: all London {aw my triumph, But what ” 
availed it to defeat the hydra, and ſend him to his i % 
den?—The monſter muſt be chained before the vic- | T 
tory can be complete. | | | 


My bills were placed all over London, as compa- 
nions to theirs ; and I ſent alſo circular invitations to 
tat; : 05 
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the Duke of Leeds, and Members of the Philan- 


thropic Society, and ſpecial notices to the parties [ 
accuſed, 


The accu/ed abſented themſelves ; but it was the 
abſence of fear, not contempt. They applied to the 
Court of Chancery for its protection. 


I was informed, by my Counſel, that the Lord 

Chancellor, deſired I would put off the meeting. 
This was impoſſible ; but I waved, in conſequence, 
my propoſed motion, and the recital I had prepared, 
much of which is the matter of this Report. And 
the meeting reſolved, not without an oppoſition from 
a ſtrong party of the friends of the accuſed,“ 
whoſe pitiable efforts to ſave them, expoſed them the 
more, 


| © That Mr. Young having poſtponed his grounds of accuſation 
tc againſt the perſons mentioned in his notice for calling this meet- 
** ing, or to propoſe any reſolution pending an information carry- 
«« ing on in the Court of Chancery, this meeting do adjourn.” 


Thus are my accuſations now hung over their 
heads, by a vote of a general meeting. 


It was an ample triumph to me to ſee them run 
crying to the Court of Chancery, to prevent a meet- 
ing of their own Subſcribers, on the ſubject of their 
diſpute with me. 

| The 


* Mr. Hoare came, it ſhould ſeem, as the repreſentative of 
Mr. Harman; Mr. Kinnaird, as the deputy of Dr. James Sims, 
&c. &c. &c. Mr. Prichard, one of the accuſed, came too! He came, 
not indeed to the meeting, but to the bar of the coffee-houſe. - Why 
did not Mr. Prichard, of “ caution”? memory, who attacked my 
character in bills and placarts, in which only he is bold ho had 
received my notice that I would, at that meeting, accuſe him of 
the moſt ſerious delinquency why, were it only for the honour of 
his patrons, as he came /o far,. did he not adventure himſelf up 
ſtairs, to face me, like a man? why /op below, and ſend the land- 
lord to me, as his bully? 


— @ G 
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The Caution, amongſt other qualities, carries with 
it an inſolence to the public, to which numbers tamely 
ſubmir from its impoſing aſpect. * I am deſired by 
ce the Philanthropic Committee not to give they 
te have the ſtrings of my purſe,” is the language, It 
is, in effect, an authoritative command. 


This inſolence marks their conduct throughout. 
They affect to diftate law, and public contribution, at 
their will; and have eſtabliſhed themſelves an INQUI- 
SITORIAL TRIBUNAL, whoſe tranſactions are all 
in ſecret, and deciſions final. An inſtance of this 
appears in Mr. Deey, their ſervant and convenient 
tool. This man, charged, before the magiſtrates of 
Bow-ſtreet, with exceſſive cruelty to his own ſon, they 
have, as it ſeems, wreſted from juſtice. His cha- 
racter they have undertaken to protect, as they under- 
took to deſtroy mine, by their fiat, The HOLY 
PHILANTHROPIC .INQUISITION acquit Mr. 
Deey—the public and the magiſtrates muſt ſubmir. 


From the equivocal conduct of the Duke of Leeds, 
I determined on a meaſure that ſhould oblige his 
Grace to take a decided part. I propoſed a plan of 
an united Committee—adding ſeveral high Officers 
of State as a grand Trult. 


Fifty impreſſions only of this plan were ſtruck off, 
and one ſent to each of the parties, with two or three 
exceptions, and ſeveral additions, with a letter requeſting 
their aſſent. Thoſe who were left out of the plan ſaw 
that, if it ſucceeded, all was loſt ;; and, as uſual, they 
contrived to turn it to their account. They procured 
the following declaration to be executed. Ir is to be 
obſerved that, of ffty-four perſons of rank and re- 
ſpectability in this plan, only eighteen were prevailed 
on to ſign the proteſt. rs 


'D 


PHILAN- 
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PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY. 


St. George's Fields, 6th Day of March, 1795. 
| A PUBLIC DECLARATION. , 
„ Mr. Robert Young having, without our concurrence, inſerted 


our names as the propoſed Preſident, Vice-Preſident, and Com- 


* mittee for the management and direction of an intended chari. 
* table inſtitution, called by him the Britiſh Settlement and Philan. 
% thropic Society; we, the underſigned (being Members of the 
** Philanthropic Society) hereby publicly declare, that we have no 
connexion with, or knowlege of, ſuch an Inſtitution z nor do we 
acknowledge any other charitable eſtabliſhment under the name 
*« of the Philanthropic Society than that which was inſtituted in the 
« year 1788, and is now carried on to a conſiderable extent in 


* St. George's Fields, for the moſt beneficial purpoſes. We think 


it the more neceſſary to make this avowal, becauſe we hold it 
* incumbent on us to guard the public from believing that, under 


the ſanction of our names, we ſupport or countenance this plan 
« of Mr. Young. . 


Leeds, Groſvenor, Aylesford, Bulkeley, Belgrave, Cremorne, 
«« Ph. Puſey, Joſ. Andrews, G. Blackman, S. Boſanquet, J. Buckner, 
„ J. C. Lettſom, Thos, Denham, T. Foſter, Hen. Hoare, Thos. 
«« Palmer, Jas. Royer, R. Sloper.“ 


This formidable piece of artillery was played off 
with unceaſing activity.“ Now,” ſeveral were heard 
to ſay, ©* the Britiſh Settlement will be quaſhed.” 1 
ſaw, on the contrary, with ſatisfaction, that my plan 
had ſucceeded, and that his Grace had taken his part. 
J let this attack go unnoticed till it was over; I was 
even charmed to ſee myſelf ſo honoured : twelve or 
fourteen repetitions in a paper, and every news-paper 
employed, for the purpoſe of informing the world 
that ſo many powerful and jealous rivals to my plan 
were afraid of my competition. At length I turned 
the declaration to my account as an acquittal, on its 
authority, of the deficiency,” which the declaration 
altogether forbears from. I anſwered it in the Tele- 


graphe of March 27th, and the Morning Poſt a few days 


after, to which I muſt refer. His Grace's ſenſations 
could not be pleaſant; it was no pleaſing taſk to 
me—it was here the Duke expoſed his perſon 1 * 

ed. 


E 


feld. My anſwer proved the declaration futile, 
ſelf-defeated, and FALSE, its attack on the 
Britiſh Settlement null, and its praiſe of the Reform 
my own. No defence appeared; his Grace was 
implicated, but none came to his aid. The © decla- 
cc ration” evaporated in air. What was to be done? 
The defeated and enraged enemy, determining at leaſt 
to makea ſhow of carrying on the war, returned again to 
the poor little «© Caution” without an author or a name. 
The marſhalled hoſt diſappeared, and they fired again 
from ambuſh; T ſcorned to anſwer it. It ſeemed 
like a beaten boy throwing dirt at his antagoniſt, 
after having run away under cover. I advertiſed 
ANOTHER MEETING and this REPORT, and 
the“ CAUTION” appeared no more! "Hy 


The Magiſtrates of the Police have been aſſailed, 
to induce them to ſtretch the law and break the 
peace, in aid of this confederacy. The conduct of 
ſome does them as little honour as it gained them 


ſucceſs, They did their beſt; but magiſtracy itſelf, 


illegally exerted againſt the Britiſh Settlement, has 
been defeated in every attempt. Other magiſtrates 
have preſerved their dignity, and that of their office, 
deſpiſed the inſult offered them, and aſſured the 
Collectors of their protection. I hope the preſent 
excellent Chief Magiſtrate of the city will indulge me 
in the teſtimony I owe to his politeneſs, and his inde- 
pendent mind. The clerks to the Police Offices have 
been bribed ; one of them, Mr. Gliddon, attorney, 
of Great Ormond-ſtreet, boaſted that he was paid 
for interrupting my Collectors! A Magiſtrate of 
Hatton-Garden declared * a plan was laid to ſtop the 
te Britiſh Settlement in every pariſh of the kingdom, 
te and that it would be ſtopped.” A Mr, Gliddon in 
every pariſh, no doubt, would be ſought out to be 
paid, and theſe diſburſements from the Philanthropic 
fund be placed to the 4 of ſecret ſeryice money 
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in carrying on the war. Spies are employed; men in 
my ſervice paid to betray me: one whom I know to 
be in daily habits of viſiting Mr. Prichard ] ſtill ſuf- 
fer a 10g me, and have ſince done the wretch 
ſervices. Two of my Collectors, about the latter 
end of May, called, not ſpecially, but in courſe, upon 
Colonel Johnſtone : he politely uſhered them into his 
parlour, and ſaid, Gentlemen, the Duke of Leeds 
c has obliged me to promiſe (and ſo he has all of us) 
te that I would not ſubſcribe; but, nevertheleſs, I 
« think it a good thing, and you do well to go about.“ 

I aſk the Coſonel's pardon, but it would be criminal 
to keep from the public a document ſo important in 
my poſſeſſion, as it was not confidential. 


So vaſt a machinery of miſchief never before was 
framed— yet amidſt this ſcheme of ruin my ſpirit has 
not been diſmayed; I have not quitted my poſt: Truth 
has been the rock of my ſupport, and the protecting 
arm of Providence my ſhield. Deſerted, in the hour 
of my. greateſt peril, as the ſtricken deer, even by the 
very friends who bore teſtimony to my wrongs; left 
defenceleſs to the fury of my enemies, whoſe numbers, 
rank, power and reſources ſeemed to devote me to 
deſtruction inevitable; my view has been fixed im- 
movably on, the end of my purſuit: a majeſty—a 
glory appeared to ſurround the diſtant goal—the 
waving light bid me advance, nor fear the dangers that 
menaced me on the road. 


Theſe efforts, chis combination, that may truly be 
ſaid to be unparalleled in atrocity and extent, have in- 
deed impeded the Britiſh Settlement; but there is no 


reaſon to believe that they will finally ſucceed to cruſn 
it: on the conttary, every thing promiſes that they will 
terminate in a triumph to that Inſtitution, glorious in 
Nannen the farce. with: which it has been aſſailed. 


1 


Mi ſeonduBt 


* 


Miſconduct of the uſurped Managemettt. 


Having thus ſketched a faint outline of the im- 
menſe and deſperate efforts of the uſurping managers 
to deſtroy the newly-riſing branches of the plan, the 
competition of which they feared, let me ſhew how far 
thoſe miſchiefs find any apology in the extent of be- 
nefits procured to the public by them, in that branch 
on which they ſeized. 


Great undertakings muſt be achieved by great 
exertions, and new deſigns accompliſhed by new means, 
changed as circumſtances require. Contrary to theſe 
rules of univerſal reaſon, the invaders of this work 
have evinced minds bound down. in the narroweſt 
fetters of prejudice, An inſtitution ſoaring above the 
ſorms of local charities, founded on higher truths, 
embracing the nation, and formed to remedy the evils 
of ignorance and blind cuſtom, was chained in thoſe , 
errors from which the miſchief ſprang it was to cor- 
rect, tried at the bar of that ignorance it combated, 
and became the victim of crimes it was intended to 
root our. 


I ſhall ſhew firſt their incompetency, next their mo- 
nopoly, and laſtly the fruits of theſe to the nation and 
to themſelves ; and under this laſt diviſion ſhall take 
occaſion to ſay a few words in point to the calumny 
againſt myſelf. | FM 


Their incompetency appears total, and ſupervenes 
every department of their conſtitution and plan, their 
finance, and the actual ſtate of the Ræform. 


In- their conſtitution and laws we ſhould expect to 
ſee the principles of the Reform, and the ſeeds of its 
executiye agency, diſplayed with the pen of a 2 

. ere 


= 
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Here ſhould be the nucleus in which its future 
branches, ramifying to infinite purpoſes of good, 
ſhould be diſpoſed in order, and wrapt up with ſkill, 


Look at their ſixteen laws, and they will be found 
bad imitations of the rules of a pariſh charity-ſchool 
in a country village, combined with an artful ſcheme 
of monopoly, which is the baſis and burden of the 
whole. 


Here is a Chaplain, who is © to inſtru the 
ce children in religion and morals on a Wedneſday.” * 
Half an hour's cold precept in a week is ro controul 
the ſtrong propenſities of a lite of crime, and change 
early habits of vice into virtuous diſpoſitions. 


Here is a Superintendant, who is to have © power 
te to regulate the whole conduct of the children ;” 
but in what thoſe regulations conſiſt, from what prin- 
ciples they emanate, where he is to derive this power, 
or wiſdom to direct it, all is darkneſs. 


We are told © the commercial tranſactions of the 
te Committee will be complicated and important, 
« which a Committee alone cannot carry into effect; 
« therefore that a Steward be appointed for their aſ- 
te ſiſtance, who ſhall be directed - to pay particular 
cc attention to the conduct of the Maſters and Miſ- 
tc treſſes, in keeping the children clean.” See Law 
13. Thus the complicated and important commer- 
cial tranſactions that the Committee cannot manage 
by themſelves, ſeem chiefly to conſiſt in ſeeing that 
the allowance of ſoap and ſmall- tooth combs be pro- 


perly applied. | 


Here is a wretched attempt at talking about com- 
merce that would diſgrace a huckſter of old iron: 
but of that moral reform that is the baſis, an: 

| an 

dee Law ch. 
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and end of the Philanthropic Society; of the culture 
of the mind, of the ſtrong practical influences that 
are to ſubdue rooted habits and reclaim criminals to 
virtue; of the novel energies of this ſyſtem, that, in 
their explanation and in their fruits, acquired to my 
plan the national applauſe, not even an attempt to lay 
down the principles is made, 'not a ſyllable is men- 
tioned, from beginning to end of that wretched far- 
rago, palmed on the world as the Laws and Conſtitu- 
tion of the Philanthropic Society founded in the year 
1788. 


Let us advert, next, to their talent as financiers. 
They found in the treaſury above ¶ 1100. in caſh; and 
an income, that, in a regular ratio of increaſe, which 
was then going on, had arrived, from nothing, to above 
{ 5000. per annum, as the ſpontaneous tribute of 
public applauſe. They deſtroyed that ſpontaneous 
income. It ceaſed as ſoon as they circulated their 
Laws, Conſtitution, and Addreſs. They became bank- 
rupt, and kept up the exiſtence of the Inſticution by 
begging from door to door. Nor did this long 
avail them ; all the ſprings of philanthrophy dried up 
at their touch; all the donatives of applauding reaſon 
retired from their call; credulity and deluſion, alone, 
opened their purſes; and they raiſed the paſſions of 
animoſity, jealouſy, and revenge, to ſupply the chaſm 
that remained. | | 


My Collectors, for the Aſylum for Induſtry, out- 
ſtripped and ſuperſeded theirs : they began, then, their 
ſyſtem of libel; raiſed a ſenſation of reſentment againſt 
me, and thus drew from pity what eſteem denied : th 
found ſupport in the ſtorm they raiſed, and gloomily 
fed on the baneful paſſions they engendered; but till 
the Aſylum for Induſtry advanced, and they declined, 
Fraud, added to defamation, became, then, their laſt 
reſort, Their Collectors, with a brief in one hand 


* and 
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and a fire-brand in the other, repreſented the Aſylum 
for [nduſtry as a fraud, and theirs as the true Society; 


and the funds deſtined for the Aſylum, they, by 
this fraud, received, 3 or 


Phus, as Financiers, they are conſiſtent: deſtitute 

of the power of commanding reaſon, or enliſting the 
heart on their ſide, deſtitute of public confidence and 
eſteem; mendicancy, falſehood, and defamation, have 
been their inſtruments of finance, to obtain thoſe funds 
my plans and my labours had raiſed. 


Their incompetency as to any ſyſtem of reforming 
corrupted minds has appeared in their laws—it will 
appear alſo in the fruits of thoſe laws. 


* Themſelves have born teſtimony to “ boys, who 
« have been guilty of felonies, burglaries, and other 
ce crimes, old in iniquity, becoming remarkable for 
« induſtry, decency, and obedience ; all cheerful and 
« happy, ſcarcely ever guilty of profaneneſs, or even 
ce irregularity.” * 


Theſe were the fruits of an original ſyſtem of moral 
reform to them unknown; the credit of the work 
themſelves claim but the ſyſtem they knew not how 
to keep up. Different fruits are now the produce of 
their management: incorrigible boys ſent away with 
halters round their necks in diſgrace (the diſgrace 
was the managers, not the boys)—fent away to ſea as 
to a better reform—running away—others, horrible to 
ſay, already trained to obedience, returning from 
theſe men's protection to the gallows, and their laſt 
dying ſpeech and confeſſion proclaiming to the world, 
in dreadſul cadence, what the nation is to expect from 
their a Refor oor | 


| They 
See their Addreſs, page 12. 


. 
They continue to publiſh that teſtimony of what 
the Reform was, and then impoſe, with the moſt cri- 
minal falſehood, upon benevolence : for thoſe facts 
are now reverſed, which they yet publiſh as the expreſs 


ground of ſoliciting ſupport facts that never ap- 
plied to them. 


Of thoſe. unfortunates which they falſely enroll as 
« reformed, and ſent back to their parents,” I can 
name thoſe who are now again leagued with gangs of 
thieves. In ſending boys to ſea, they trench on the 
duty of the Marine Society, a valuable inſtitution, 
eſtabliſhed and defined; in putting others to ſervice, 
on the Aſylum for Female Orphans, and the Found- 
ling. The original and. peculiar plan of the Reform 
they have, not in one, but in every point, abandoned; 
making this Inſtitution, once new in all its features, 
a miſerable copy of the imperfections of others, or 


« x 


' an" invader and plagiariſt upon their eſtabliſhed pur- 


poſes and well-earned fame. 


A boy, named William Lege, ran away, ſome 
months ago, from the tyranny of the Reform: he had 
got work at a ſhoemaker's in Mary-le-bonne, lived 
in his maſter's houſe, by whom he was eſteemed, and 
might have continued a good member of ſociety : he 
was ſeized by the myrmidons of the Reform and a 
conſtable; taken to Bow-ſtreet, and, at the inſtance 
of Mr. Prichard, committed, as a runaway apprentice, 
to the priſon in Coldbath Fields. The gallows will, 
not improbably, be the ſate of this poor lad, doomed 
to periſh by the protection df theſe Philanthropiſts. 


When the Reform was ſuch as, they ſay, completely 
anſwered their hopes, no wall incarcerated its objects; 
mental influences held them together in a ſtronger 
but an inſenſible tie: as ſoon. as the invaders touched 
the machine, it fell into diſorder, and they told = 
e world 
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world © the reform was impoſſible to be effected with. 


that the ſame thing was completely accompliſhed with- 


e TT 


Up riſes the wall—and lo, the Reform becomes a 
priſon. See the arcanum of their ſyſtem of 'mental 
improvement brick and mortar their inſtruments of 

a moral government: admirable wall! which, they 
tell us, amongſt other qualities, has the virtue of pre- 
ſerving the children whom it confines, “ from the 
« very temptation to wander.” Why will they not 

communicate this ſecret for impregnating with ſimilar 
influences the walls of all other priſons, for the benefit 
of ſuffering humanity over the globe? This wart, 
they tell us, is no lefs than two thouſand feet in cir- 
cumference ! fourteen feet high! including a car- 
penter's ſhop and gates; and it has coſt one thouſand 
eight hundred and ſeventy pounds ten ſhillings ! the 
eighth wonder of the world! © - hang 

When they had completed this chef-d'euvre of their 

Reform, with conſcious price they invited 'the world 


« ro came io St. George's Fields, and ſee”—the wall 


Their Syſtem of Monopoly. 


ALTHOUGH, in the wretched jargon they deno- 
minare their laws, there is not a ſingle feature of the 
Reform, induſtry is barely mentioned, and commerce 
has fallen into the waſhing-tub.* We ſee a ſcheme 
of monopoly formed with. ſedulous care to ſecure a 
perpetual government to the junto. 15 ay 


See page 22, | 
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All power is taken away from the Subſcribers at 
large. The government is in the Committee law. 
No Subſcriber can attend the myſtic rites of this holy 
tribunal. Four times in a year is a meeting, where, 
as matter of favour, © any ſubſcriber may attend,” to 
aſk a queſtion, or ſuggeſt, if he does it modeſtly, 
* what may be of uſe.” See page 6 of the Addreſs. 


Of the Committee a conſiderable part are mere 
appendages to the Cabinet, and there are ſeveral ſub- 
ordinate offices in aid of the ſcheme. It is provided, 
in the third law, that ſix members go out every year, 
by rotation, from the top of the liſt, and that ſix new 
ones be added at the boctom; abnoxious or indifferent 
members go out faithfully; but when any of the Ca- 
binet find themſelves at the top of the liſt, in rotation 
to go out, out they go, according to this law, but in 


they come again immediately, at the bottom of the 
liſt, as new members. h 


Sometimes, indeed, they change offices, as Auditors 
of Accounts or Viſitors; but, in this rotatory vacation, 
they merely revolve, either in the lucid orb of the 
Committee itſelf, or in the vortex of ſome ſatellite 
dignity, immovable from the grand ſphere, whoſe 
gra itating centre is the all- attractive focus of the 
unds. 


In Law the 12th a Tyeaſurer is appointed, and his 
duty defined; but it will be found that he is a nominal 
Tteaſurer only: that the real Lords ef the Pbilan- 
tbropic Treaſury are the members of this perpetual 
Committe. Bur as the name of Treaſurer might be a 
ground of jealouſy, they made a nugatory officer under 
the name. He is only to keep an account of money 
* that paſſes through his hands; he is not to keep any 
money; it is to pals © through his bands“ as through a 

conduit pipe: he is not 1 to Hold 22 
Nen. hk an 


ce 
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than two.days. uf a Banker, av a Banker he may hold 
monies; but he is to pay no, Bills, not ſo much, as for 
a pound of ſoap to waſh. the children's hands; (a fine 
Treaſurer, this!) * but that all hills be. paid by ibe 
« COMMITTEE, who ſhall giye draughts on the 
« Treaſurer for, the ſame, which draughts, if the Trea- 
ſurer ſhould be himſelf a banker, ſhall be counter- 
ſigned by him as a warrant or authority for the re. 
ceiving bankers to pay him the Treaſurer the ſum 
required:“ but be is not to pay the bills with it— 
no, he is to run poſt to the Committee with the money, 
that is, to the Chairman and any two others; for in- 


ſtance, Dr. James Sims, Mr. Houldon, and Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Harnage. 


3 


c 


A 


cc 


That no Receivers ſhall be appointed: but ſuch as 
the Committee think proper. 


Now it 1s plain that all the money abies 
are done by the Committee; that is, by thoſe of them 
who act; that is, again, by theſe members in perpetuo. 
Theſe are virtual 7 reaſurers, but have thrown out 
cc à tub to the whale,” in the ſhape, or rather in the 
name, for i it has nothing of the ſhape of Treaſurer. 


Let vs now LLP alittle to their law of; accounts, | 
and their obſervance of it. In Law the fifth it is faid 
that three Auditors of Accounts ſhall be appointed 
for every year, and. chgſen from the Subſcribers at large. 

Does! it accord with this, to have Auditors of Accounts 
one year choſen out of the Committee, another year 
returned to the Committee again, a third year to figure 
Adee thoſe officers denominated Vifitors—thus in- 
7 Ks anging places in the Commonwealth, but ſtill, 
e the ſhades of departed. ghoſts, bovering around 
the he of their delights, and watchſully careful 
2 not to ſuffer the labours 0g burdens 1 the Wm 
to e lte amongſt ſtrangers? ? 


1 Manceuvres 
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Mancœuvres of this ſort, were I to examine criti- 
cally, would afford no little matter of ſpeculation. 
The Auditors of Accounts are either themſelves, or good- 
natured men, who will not take much trouble. But 
ſuppoſe: impertinent viſitors ſhould attend their meet - 
iogs, there might be danger. This their wiſdom has 
guarded againſt they have ordered, ſee Law 5th, 
that the Secretary ſhall attend the Auditors of Ac- 
counts wherever'they pleaſe; keep the Auditors in good 
humour, by all means; and, therefore, Jet them not 
only meet here or there, as ſuits their conveniency, 
and where nobody elſe may know of the buſineſs ; 
but further, to prevent any officious interference of 
improper-perſons, who might nd out the retirement of 
the Auditors, they poſitively ordain that theſe meet- 
ings © ſhall not be open to other Subſcribers - none 
but the choſen men. But if theſe. accounts were re- 
viſed by troubleſome people, afterwards, there might 
be difficulties. See then the profound wiſdom of 
theſe legiſlators: what was Solon, or Lycurgus, to 
them? Provident againſt dangers, they have enadted 
that an * abſtra?” only, not the detail, ſo audited, and 
ſigned by them, ſhall be laid before the next general 
quarterly meeting; ſo that the MEETING cannot, and 
is not allowed to infſpef? particulars, But fuppoſe 
again, that the meeting ſhould bgftate, deliberate, 


WWW 


d doubt, what is to be done? Why, if there are no 
d proofs, and care is taken there ſhall be none, for im- 
e. peaching the accounts, they muſt agree to them; for 
ts what ſays the Conſtitution? * That the ara of the 
ar * accounts laid before the general quarterly meeting 
re Hall be there finally ſettled.” Mark the expreſſion, 
n- Hall be, not may be. Shall be what? Not inveſli- 
II, gated and examined, but ſettled; not ſettled for that 
1 day, but finally, and for ever ſettled, never to be re- 
0 


viſed or inſpected more. You ſee every word has | f 

weight, every letter has meaning—never was prudence = 

more happily diſplayed. — | | = 
| N | | N y e Never 1 


* — * 
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Never indeed was that talent, ſometimes miſtaken 
for ability, properly termed cunning, more conſpi- 
cuous. Not to do good, but to conceal the bad; 
not to be open, but to make diſguiſe'appear ſo; not 


| ſcience or uſeful talents, but a ridiculous: = "pan 


of them, | characteriſe every line of theſe ſtupid, 
theſe crafty laws : they ſeem diftated by a ſort & jo in. 
ferior inſtinct, ſuch as certain brute animals: poſſeſs, 


without one ſolitary trait of a capacious mind, of know. 
ledge of buſineſs, of honeſty, or of truth. 


Mark the finiſhing ſtroke of this climax of cun- 
ning:* leſt the real darkneſs of the management of 


the funds, notwithſtanding its affected openneſs, 
ſhould raiſe diſcontent in any, we are told, “ that, for 
<« the juſt and faithful appropriation of the fun 


c which may be contributed, 2 number of Noblemen 
« and Gentlemen have pledged themielves by accept- 


c ing the offices, and acting as the Committee of the 
= Society. 


The words are in italics, to make them more im- 
preſſive. Now who had deubted the juſt and faithful 
appropriation of any ſums which Meſſts Prichard, 
& c. ſhould receive? And why call Noblemen and 


Gentlemen thus prominently into view ?—was not their 
general patronage enough? All experience 


proves that guilt has one infallible mark, an anxious 


folicitude to appear innocent. A rogue is diſcovered 


by unneceſſary proteſtations of honeſty; and there is 
always a trick at bottom, where fairneſs and openneſs 


are pretended with an carueltneſs and parade for which 
no caule appears. 


Ks plain the Cabinet Managers, who aft, diſtin- 


git themſelves from the Noblemen and from the 


catlemen—who are Pledges for the others fidelity. 


2 * Foe the Addrefs, p page 14. 
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Thoſe Noblemen and Gentlemen, however, have 
not pledged themſelves to any ſuch thing as theſe men 
ſay; and they do not “ act as the Committee,” unleſs 
as they are led. Thus, with a lie in their mouths, 
they promulgate their own conſcious unworthineſs of 
truſt, and evince the diſhoneſty of their proceedings 
by the falſity of their offered pledge. Since, however, 
thoſe Noblemen and Gentlemen have ſubmitted to. be 
offered as a pledge, they are anſwerable; and to them 
are the public to look, when, by and by, that pledge 
ſhall appear to be forfeited 1. ! Y 


For the wiſdom and energy of the executive govern- 
ment, no pledge, however, is offered; nor does any 
reſponſibility appear. Each manager ſhrinks from 
the weight—they reſolve themſelves into a General Meet- 
ing, vote themſelves thanks; and all reſponſibility, for 
effecting the purpoſe of rhe Inſtitution, vaniſhes in air, 
frittered away on the long liſt of non-ſubſcribers, whom 
they publiſh as members of their Society, long after 
they have withdrawn in diſguſt. Exquiſite craft! 
thus they ſeek. to ſhift their crimes upon a mutable 
and unknown body, which they reward for ſupport-. 
ing their delinquency, with the load of their diſgrace, 


There is one fact more, to which I beg the attention 
df the Subſcribers to theſe men. a DIVIDE 


la the firſt edition of their Addreſs, that prefaced 
their Laws, covered with red paper the public were 
told in the laſt paragraph but one,, in a ſhort, but em- 


ut in the ſame bock, Law the th ſays, that the 


accounts, „ ſhall NOT BE OPEN to otber Sub- 
* {cribers.” 5 8 


other Subſcribers—all is dark and inſcrutable. 
ee e | ph 


hatical, period: * The” proceedings are all open. 


meeting of the three cheſen Auditors, to audit the 


Even their Committee meetings are not open to 


— ' <<; 
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In the next edition, therefore, the above' danprrous 
period was left out; the end being anſwered, and the 


power ſecure. They modeſtly forbear to tell the 
world any longer that zbeir proteedings are at all 


Fruits of the Uſurpation:' 


IT may now be ſeen how the beart of man betrays 
its ruling paſſion through the moſt laboured diſguiſe. 
How ſtudied, how cold,. how incoherent, how ridi- 
culous their ,borrowed efforts to diſplay their philan- 
thropy, their. piety, their.patriotiſm, and their ſcience! 
It is in framing a ſyſtem of monopoly, covering it 
with an artful diſguiſe, and guarding it by outworks of 
oftentatious chicane, that they appear at home; here 
they difplay talent that is their own; here, as to its 
centre, their purpoſe, tends. . : 


Throvgh what a mazy path of guilt, and horror, 
and ruin, have envy, pride, and covetouſneſs, purſued 
their purpoſe ! The clue is at length unravelled—the 
veil. torn off the darkneſs fled—and: the iniquitous 
ſource of ſo much evil ſtands confeſſed to the world. 


' During: five years: L have marked their proceedings 
with. a: ſteady eye, and ſaw the cataſtrophe approach 
with unerring ſteps, that Ehad from the firſt predicted. 
I ſaw every ſpring of the machine they ſeized para- 
lyzed by the repellent powers of contrary ſprings that 
govern; cheir conduct. I ſaw-a thouſand; movements 
in yniſan,:praducing their harmonic effects, ſeized in 
the clumſy graſp of gothic ignorance; the finer me- 
Cchaniſm cruſhed, and the larger wheels continuing 
their revolution from the momentum of the firſt im- 
pulſe, and fictitious aids, to delude, 6 

ailure 


10 


1 
failure of every promiſe, at length diſcovered the cheat 
to the indignant world. | | 


We are told (ſee the Addreſs, page 14) © That 
te for the juſt and faithful appropriation of their funds 
« ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen have pledged 
ce themſelves.” Let us examine their expenditure 
and its fruits by their own Reports; but we tread on 
holy ground: they tell us “ the advantages they pro- 
« duce to the public are almoſt above calculation, and 


% we are not to appreciate their coſt by any“ narrow- 


minded . arithmetical eſtimate.” Report, page 94. 
With awe and reverence be it then, that, for a mo- 
ment, we trench on the inguiſitorial injunction, and 
examine theſe myſtic accounts by vulgar arithmetic. 


1. They have deſtroyed, almoſt altogether, an in- 
crealing income of ſpontaneous public favour, raiſed 
by me from nothing, that had attained to above 
£5000 per annum; in the place of which, by begging 
from door to door, on the credit of ny labours, by 
ſermons, and defrauding other funds with the moſt 
groſs falſehoods, they have raiſed only about £4000 
a year, in five years ſucceeding. 


2. Inſtead of fix hundred children, which, at leaſt, 
ought to have been now the proportion, they have 
only one hundred and twenty-lix ; four hundred and 
ſeventy-four leſs than the actual rate of increaſe they 


ſtopped, ye 


289 he earnings of the children, the firſt year, 
under my care, were a ſhilling, and ſome eighteen 
pence a day two years afterwards, under the ꝝſurpers, 


it is ſixpence a day, (ſee Report for 1792); and in the 


has = 1794 the progreſſion goes on to about threepence 
a day. Feb ES 


F 4. The 


C003 


4. The moral Reform was, under my care, teſtified 
by themſelves to be complete, a year, only, after 
the children came from St. Giles's or a gaol. (See 
their Addreſs, page 11). They have now ſent their 
worlt boys away, and the reſt are a nuiſance to the 
neighbourhood. | | 


5. Public eſteem, under my conduct, had ſpread 
to all extremities of the kingdom ; public contempt 
now treads on the hecls of its expiring fame to the 
ſame remote parts, * 


6. The main pillar of the fabric of My RErORRU is 
SELF-SUPPORT. They abandon the gitempt, 
and propoſe only ** to leflen the xpence of, the Inſti: 
e tution by its labours.“ 


ths | 
7 - " 
” ” . a 


7. As a proof of the ſincerity of even this ,piriful 
promiſe, they broke up the carpenter's and brick- 
Jayer's trades, with buildings in contemplation, or in 
act, that have already colt above £6500, and which 
they propole to increaſe, although the boys they parted 
from, who had already learned thoſe trades, were com- 
petent to all the work of thoſe buildings, 


8. They ultimately abandon even the promiſe of 
making the labour of the children, many of them 
now grown to men, “ diminiſh the expences of the 
ce inſtitution ;”” and canfidently tell the world, (ſee 
their laſt Report), © that from the very nature of the 
te inſtitution (viz. to cultivate induſtry and morals) its 
ic expences,” inſtead of being, as they firſt promiſed, 
diminiſhed, ** muſt EXCEED thoſe of moſt public 


« charities!!!” 
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9. Afier expending C. 1800 on their « high wall,” 
and condemning other inſtitutions for withdrawing their 
protection from their objects at an early period, we 

| ' 1 
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| find that of two hundred and ſixteen children, the total 


number received, only one hundred and twenty-ſix are 
permitted to enjoy the guardian virtues of this ſympa- 
thetic wall, Ninety are excluded ; and many, even 
of the younger, confeſſedly ſent to all the miſchiefs 
they deplore in other jnſtitutions; others, ſtill worſe, 
ſent back, as “ reformed,” to thofe very criminal 

ts, © abſolutely to exclude them from all con- 
* nexion with whom” this wondrous wall was built! 


* 


- Il, © Reformed and ſent back to their parents!“ 


Miſerable trick ! which the groſſeſt ignorance muſt 
detect. Thus, inflead of cheriſhing a riſing race of 
virtuous citizens amongſt the poor, whole examples 


through life ſhould extend and operate widely around 
them the Reform is become a charm, an ignis fatuus, 


a mechanical proceſs; a trade, like bleaching linen, 
or waſhing clothes, that are ſent back, to be fouled 


again; a ſort of mill for grinding children 


they paſs through the hor 5.96, the honeſt miller gets 


his money—and the © reformed child” is ſent back, 
ſoon to be the ſubject of a new job. One of theſe 
pre lads, of whoſe name I am in poſſeſſion, ground 

neſt in the reform mill in St. George's Fields, is now 


again in company with a gang of thieves: there can be 


little doubt of the reſt. 


11. It is impoſſible not to admire their parental ſo- 


licitude, in the reaſon they aſſign ſor diſcontinuing the 
bricklayer's trade - amiable Philantbropiſts! © for fear 


te the boys ſhould go into a public houſe, whereby 


© their morals (poor things!) would be greatly en- 
« dangered.” But, in a few lines, we are cold that 
a number of the younger children of both ſexes are ſent 


one hundred miles off to a large manufacturing town, 
the very ſink of debauchery, -© becauſe their labour 


* would be of little profit to the inſtitution :** they 
go to Nottingham, to St. Giles's, or the devil. 
4 1 f Thus 


* 
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Thus do they torture pretences and coin maxims for 
every purpoſe.— Oh l *tis nauſeating to ſee their hypo- 
critical cant of humanity and religion thus interlarding 


their inſufferable farrago of falſehood, contradiction, 
and nonſenſe. 2 | 


12. Conſcious of the enormity of their expence, 
in their Report of the year 1792, they explain away 
one half, as for expences peculiar to a labouring in- 
ſtitution, allowing no return for the labour, and the 
other half only to be a fair compariſon with other 
eſtabliſhments, and promiſe greatretrenchments in their 
own. In their Report of 1794, they alſo confeſs ex- 
travagance, and promiſe retrenchment; they then ſti- 


pulate for future extravagance, when all poſſible re- 


trenchment ſhall be made; the expences, they fay, 
even then, muſt be greater than thoſe of other inſti- 


rutions. Thus is the Philanthropic Reform avowedly 


ſaddled on the nation, as the moſt burdenſome eſtab- 
liſnment it ſupports. | 


13. One cannot but remark a few of their items 
of expence. There is £906. 15. 11d. for wages in 
ſuperintending the labour, which, altogether, is only 
worth C516. 45. 8d. In the year 1792 they pro- 
miſed that the rent, then £360. 7s. 24. would be 
reduced to leſs than £100, when the Reform ſhould be 
removed to the new buildings; in 1794 the Reform is 


in the new buildings, which have coſt £6500, and the 
rent this year is increaſed to C5 16. 45. 8d, There is* 
£465.65. 84. for printingadvertiſements and Collectors; 
although, five years before, I raiſed a much larger ſum 


without a ſingle Collector. There is £143. 1 35. 74. 


for alterations and repairs of buildings quite new and 


unfiniſhed. There are L159. gs. 4d. for law expences 
for this moſt Philanthropic Society. For; workſhops, 
in which four petty trades are carried on, and eighty- 


four boys employed, £2338. . 18s, For a wall to 
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keep out ſpeAators, £1870. 104. For the refi- 
dence of one hundred and twenty-ſix children, and 
their inſtructors, £1829. 85. 7d. For merely raiſing: 
and levelling the ground, and ſome drains, £483. 76. 
od. Total for buildings, £6522. 4s. 5d. yet C5 16. 

. $4. per annum for rent. The whole expence at- 
tached to the children, as an annual expenditure, is- 
(4531. 55. their worth in labour, £573- 55. 9d. that 
13, C4531. 56. a year, the expence of a machine to 
earn C573. 55. gd. Their earnings, taking the aver- 
age number at one hundred and forty, during the 
year, is four pounds a year, or about threepence a day; 
and each coſts eight times more than he earns, in the 
fixth year of the inſtitution. They place amongſt 
their temporary unavoidable expenditures, their conteſt, 
with me, though I have offered four years ago, and a 
hundred times over, to decide the diſpute by arbi- 
tration, without a ſhilling expence. Such an account, 
its enormity, the falſehood, and the inſolence of its de- 
fence, are withour any parallel. 


15. They alledge that the benefits of the inſtitu- 
tion are almoſt beyond calculation; and, therefore, to 
fave the trouble of future excuſes or accounts, flatly 
ſay that the coſt is not to be conſidered, (ſee Report for 
1794). But may we not aſk, where theſe wondrous be- 
nefits are to be found? What is the ſum total of that 
MORAL REFORM which they offer to the world on the, 
terms of an expence not to be inveſtigated or re- 
ſtricted? In ſeven years 216 children received. In 
the Reform, December 31, 1794, remain 126. Placed; 


out in ſervice or apprenticed, 12 ; ſent to ſea, 17; re- 


- formed and ſent” back to their parents, 12; dead, 2; 
NOT any ways ACCOUNTED FOR, 47!!! +» 


The Marine Society, whoſe eſtabliſhed province it 
is to provide for deſtitute children at ſea, and other) 
inſtitutions that place children apprentice, do not _ 


Wr 
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thoſe as benefits above calculation.” The ſending 
children back to their criminal parents, will not be 
admitted as ſuch. The children remaining in the Re. 
form, if we eſtimate their otber virtues at the ſtandard 
of their induſtry,' the only profitable quality, the reſt 
may be calculated, but not at above another three 
ce a day value to any body. Where, then, are 
we to look for theſe boaſted te jncalculable benefits,” 


| but amongſt the forty-ſeven poor children miſſing? 
1 | The myſtery which attaches to their fate is, at preſent, 
| 


inſcrutable, and the Benefit of it literally “ incalculable, 
« and not to be appreciated by any arithmetical eſti- 
« mate.” I fear, when the children ſhall be found, 
the benefits will be loſt, We muſt nor forget cha 
TOP WR Secretary ſftill.* 


There is in this circumſtance making awful, that 
baffles conjecture: here is a ſickening parade of hu- 
manity, religion, and public good. he have been 
| above thirty thouſand pounds expended ; 41 children 
| ſent to ſea, or apprentice, or to the gallows; 126, 
|! after ſix years of reform, a peſt to the neighbour- 


* hood, and earning only the daily gains of infant beg- 

| gars; and 47 not deemed worth accounting for, nor 

' even an hypocritical tear ſhed over their memory.— 

To what extremes of vice and folly does theſe men's 
blindneſs carry them, under the e that the name 
of the Duke of Leeds will bear them through? It ap- 
pears to me the culprits ought to anſwer at the bar of 

a court of 3j ok and I pledge myſelf. to the public 


they ſhall 


46. There | is a ſtudied perplexity on the face of 
their accounts, and they ſeem to have confuſed them- 
ſelves, as they meant to confuſe others. They ſtate 

| their total of diſburſements for the year 1794, in 
one Fn at {£ i 176. "24. TR os of above 
75.5 e mg." es 


* See bis crachty to bis own hon, — 17 
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{6500 for buildings. They: then give the ſame 
diſburſements under two heads, one of expenditure; 
£4531: 55. the other, of materials for trade, £1570. 
155. 4d. making thus another total of the ſame diſ- 
burſements, £6102. 05. 4d. exceeding the former 
total by 4819. 38. 2d. by which ſum, therefore, 
two parts of their own Report contradi& each other. 
Whichever of them is right, the other is wrong; con« 
ſequently the balance, for each account is made to 
balance, is alſo wrong; and thus their Report is ſelf- 
detected to be falſe in a ſum of above £800, inde- 
pendent of the enormous and extraordinary items 
above pointed out. 


Jer * * 
17. From this examination of their own Report 
there reſult - Tape we 


1. That they have avowedly abandoned one of 
two chief objects of the Reform, its 'SELF-SUPPORT— 
reſorting to a promiſe of only diminiſhed expenditure, 
by labour, 


2. That they have, next, avowedly abandoned bat 
promiſe, and declared that the expences are to be in- 
creaſed, inſtead of diminiſhed by. labour, and to be 
greater than in other eſtabliſhments, where no labour 

3. That they have totally failed in every promiſe 
of moral reform, and abandoned their own declared 
« peculiar characteriſtic, keeping their ves under 
their protection to a mature age ; and have ſhewn 4 
total unconcern and utter inattention to the children 
under their care, in there being 47 miſſing, unac- 
counted for. „ 


4. That 


* 


(40 
4. That no plan, ſyſtem, or attempts whatever, for 
culture of the mind, exiſt amongſt them. 


Ay ian Wen o% 84 ö 
5. That every purpoſe of public good, in this re. 
form, is totally loſt ; that the whole aim and ſtudy of 
the uſurpers is the monopoly of its conduct. I his ap- 
pears in the frame of their laws; in enormous ex- 
pences; in inſolent ſtipulations to be exempted from 
enquiry or controul; in the confuſion of their ac- 
counts, which, in giving the lie to themſelves, prove 
the whole to be a fabrication, for thoſe purpoſes of their 
own, for which, alone this eſtabliſhment now exiſts, | 


Such, on a full and fair enquiry, appear to be the 
grounds of their clajm to waſte annual thouſands with- 
out account, to murder characters, eſtabliſn the Ro- 
berſpierian reign of terror under the maſk of philan- 
thropy, and lord it over the voluntary bounty of ay 


injured and inſulted nation, 


; 
| =E 


Mr, Young's Defence. 


T 3n@uLD b pe that every word of this Report is my Defence, 
But how ſhall I fer about to anſwer a charge unintelligible and un- 

defined ?' A deficiency in my accounts,” what does this mean 

What is the nature of the crime, and what its amount? Of what 

law is it a violation? of what compact a breach? A deficiency 
in accounts—why then accounts only are wanting. 


Every criminal charge ſhould expreſs fully the a# and the intent. 
Here is neither culpable a& nor culpable intent ſo much as hinted 
at: where then ſhall I £4 the accuſation I am to refute? I find 
It in the meaning the «<vor/d has given this unmeaning charge. 
They underſtand it to be a charge of embezzlement; to which J 

Plead nor guilty, R 


| ate 3 . The 
In the characters of Accuſers, they have ſubverted every oalghe and rule 


of law, as in every other character they aſſumeꝭ they ſubvert all known principle! 
and eules. ; 


Cu) 


or , 
the pretended proofs” addaced are three; the repart of Brom. 
ley, Gregory, and Ball, Clifford's Report, and my own falſely-al- 


Þ 
0 * 


of The R of Bromley, &c. aſſiſted by Sims, is a FABRI- 
CATION : will they meet me on that charge? Clifford's Report 
p- contradifts Bromley's and itſelf. I need no advocate but them- 
ſel res: give me their writings every line refutes the foregoing, 
— the following : give me to confront them ; their 
gloomy countenances—their ſilence ſpeaks their guilt, | 


Bromley's Report makes adeficiency ; Clifford's (and how was 
his Report obtained?) produces the deficient account Clifford, 
with a ſagacity worthycof thoſe by whom he was ſuborned, 
gravely pronpunces that he believes. that deficiency to be real, 
which ke himſelf ſupplied. Clifford*s Report is i in 
the True Briton, of Auguſt 10, 1795 , autheaticated by the figna- 
ture F. Grind/ey.: the account it produces is alſo led, to diſ- 
guiſe a material fact of time, but by their own acknowledgement 
they haye been above two years in poſſeſſion of the alledged defi- 
cient account, which they dare notattempt to diſannul, and which 
they deny to exiſt in the face of that bluſhing day which has ſeen 
its production, under their own hand. Myacknowledgement.” 
a4 forbidden as it is by our law, can only re- 
late to ſecret tranſactions, of which proofs are wanting. What 
have acknowledgement er eonſeſſion to do with tranſa tions in the 
face of day, open to all men's inſpection, but that theſe manu- 
facturers of darkneſs ſeek to throw a curtain over the ſun ? Is it 
then true that I acknowledged myſelf a robber of my own fund? 
So far from it, the ** examination,” as they call it, the exe- 
orable attempt vf the arch-jeſuit, diſguiſed din the character of 
a friend, to enſnare me, itates, that I:had materially injured 
« myſelf hy ſacrifices in the eſtabliſhment of the Society.” Thus 
the very ,proof they bring acquits me, and ſhows me the bene- 
factor, not the robber of the Society. " 


All chat was done, I did. Whatever crime attaches to the 
management I proudly claim as mine; I will allow zbem no par- 
ticipation. Hear then their own definition of my crime. The 
e jnſtitution was eſſential to the welfare and proſperity of the 
nation. It was never before ſo much as projected; it com- 

bY, 8 Fe 3 <<, pletely 


This fact is decifive; as to the Titeral charge of c deficient accounts.” As to 
the inaendoed charge of embeezlenient, it is aqually detifave that the accounts then 
by themſelves produced complete, have never been, in one point, conteſted z 
moreover, that my expenditure, compared with the progreſs made in the creation 
of an eſtabliſhment, is the /eaf# upon record. In nearly #240 8 only about 
£ 3400, and a hundred children received; and it was afferted by Mr. Whitbread, 
at two General Meetinge, and uncomttoverted, that this erk was Werth TEN or 
TWELVE THOUSAND POUNDS, | | 


— 
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*« pletely anſwered their hopes. Thieves and proftigates were 
e wholly reformed, ſubordination and happineſs reigned, and 
even irregularity was baniſhed:“ * advantages above calcu. 
lation. f How, then, in performing labours ſo great, and raiſing, 
myſelf, the funds for my ſupply, did I work with my left 
hand, and filch-with my right? Did I rob where all was mine? 
What is the conſumption, what the enormous waſte, that be. 
ſpeaks ſo mad, ſo improbable a plunder?” Hear, baſe calumnia. 
tors, affaſſins of the character you can never earn, my expences 
required not the excuſe for infancy the fr/ year, which you 
make the et. Mine, even then, were not “ greater than 
thoſe of other eſtabliſhments” x they were leſs. That is, 
the produce of my funds were greater than any other — the pro- 
duce of yours, you . confeſs, are leſs, On what principle then, 
or by what logic do you argue, that I abrzdged thoſe funds by pe. 
culation, which I izcrea/ſed in produce; that you are faithful, 
and ceconomiſts & of monies which you expend in ſecret, write 
off by thouſands, and for which you produce nothing but a n. 
lancholy blight, of a harveſt fruitful and ripened to your hands? 
How then does your beſotted charge revolt on yourſelves ? Were 
I criminal, how much more are you? Am I innocent, you have 
no poſſible eſcape. Was it to be expected, after you had ſtolen 
a plan, that you would ſpare its funds ? . as 


— 


. ο 0 O NCH 

Visw then the dæmonic conduct of the invaders of 
this work: devaſtating through jealouſy the riſing har- 
veſt of the Reform around them, and, by unnumbered 
abuſes conſuming the boundaries they poſſeſs, they 
threaten to extirpate the fair ſyſtem, and leave no veſtige 
of what this plan once was, on the face of the earth. 
Enthroned on dark neſs, in the labyrinth of their © Con- 
s {titution,” as evil magicians, they ſit contriving mil- 
chiefs. The name of the Philanthropic Society, their 
ſtolen taliſman, they pervert its powers to their baneful 
views. They have kindled the flames of jealouſy through 


the nation; raiſed; anger in boſoms before only alive co 
kindnels ; 


* See-their Addreſs. + + See their Report, 1794» 
t Report, 1794. & See their Building Addreſs, 
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kindneſs ; begotten doubt where confidence reſided ; 
' raiſed a ſtorm where all was calm; ſpread thick 
gloom where light had pervaded ; becauſe in dark-- 
neſs, in a ſtorm, and in the vengeful paſſions, - alone, 
they could hope to accompliſh their deſigns. But 
blind to the, conſequences of their conduct, putting a 
ſpell on the benevolence of the nation to deſtroy the 
merit they feared, themſelves are the firſt to ſuffer. 


The public, outraged, at length opens its eyes; and 
truth, like the joyful rays of 'the ſun ſmiling on the 
world, after long hurricanes and clouds, beams out 
from under the veil of falſehood and myſtery which 
had obſcured its rays. | 8 


After having developed this motley ſyſtem, made 
up, from beginning to end, of trick, low cunning, 
wretched manceuvre, and flimſy diſguiſe; a web 
wove of criminality. and craft ; can men of buſineſs, 
or of the world, judging of human action by the moſt 
candid and liberal rules, entertain a doubt of the mo- 
tives from which it has ſprung ? ef <6 1 


When, indeed, did the love of this reform take root 
in their breaſts? Not till enriched with ample funds, 
and crowned with bluſhing honours, did their hearts 
yearn towards it—the fruits of their conduct have 
manifeſted its ſource. Originating in ſelf, in ſelf 
every thing concentered ; founded in diſhoneſty, every 
ſtep was fraud; engendered in darkneſs, every action 
was diſguiſe; begot by ignorance, every ſucceeding 
moment was marked with folly; dilapidation, ruin, 
and contempt, have nearly cloſed the ſcene. i 


I Ütruſt the foregoing facts will reſcue me from blame 
for the delay. and miſchiefs that otbers have occa- 
ſioned. They will acquit me of being the fomenter 
of a diſpute which, has outraged decency and the na- 
tion; and prove that „ of this great 

int | 2 88 


Work 
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work have impoſed on me the duty of its defence, 
which duty; to the utmoſt of my power, I have endea- 
voured to fulfill. I truſt they will remove the danger 
to the Reform, by making off the DISEASE which 
= faſtened vpon it; and that the Philanthropic So- 

, reſtored to its genuine principles, inſtead of 
being debaſed to the gloomy, murderous tyrant; fear- 


ing a competitor in a <td; may become the prolific 


and beneficent parent of feform, for the outcaſt poor, 
All over the globe. Although I have employed ſome 
time in expoſing a eonduct already: ſunk: into con- 
tempt, theſe details will not be uſeleſs; more eſpecially 


as there are, in the Philanthropic Commitee, perſons 


who, individually, are not only highly reſpectable in 
the eyes of the world; but, I hope, alſo, of real integrity 
and honour. They will ſerve as an important leſſon 
to teach how ſuch may become the dupes of a po- 
htical depravity, when linked with — but arttful, 


men, who practice on their credulity, vanity, and 


pride, till they inſenfibly become parties, and are 
led on, by imperceptible degrees, to lengths, at 
which, viewed through an impartial medium, their 
better ek nay and their hearts would revolt, 
Fhey may further, how a general good character, 
artfully obtained by an oſtentatious parade of certain 
moral duties, f is often made a cloak for indulging, with 


impunity, in fome darling vice; they will overthrow 


the maxim as impudently impoſed on the common 
fenſe of mankind,” as unaccountably admitted by 
numbers, that ſanction, names, and rank, however 
duped or nmiapplied in the hands of the moſt inſa 
mous of men, are to fuperſede all che rulęs of law, all 
the .barriers of juſtice, all the forms of evidence, in 
matters that involve all chat is dear to men cha- 
racter, property, the Tights of invention; all tkat pro- 
tes and Neun ſcience and genius; and that che 
door of Aue 15 to be ffrut, becauſe a well meaning 
peer is mi 


a” inflame 


by vile adufators who” furound: kim, 
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eng m Peet. io Tak ap every e e 
truth from his mind. 


Although general FER goes for nba againſt 
legitimate. eyidence to particular facts, yet, as m 
character is attempted to be impeached, on a gener; 
appeal to that of the Duke of Leeds, I defire it to be 
underſtood that I challenge the Duke of Leeds him- 
ſelf, much as I reſpe& his fair fame, and his amiable 
qualities, which I myſelf have witneſſed, that my 
charafter in life, after a trial few men have expe- 
rienced, is as irreproachable as his own; more than the 
leading inſtruments and actors in the conduct W 
Grace has eſpouſed, can ſay of themſelves, 


Ichallenge his Grace to the iſſue that all the eras 
of this Report are true; and 1, again, requeſt his 
Grace to convene, himſelf, a meeting; where, with 
a ſolemnity worthy. fo deep a ſtake of intereſt, to man- 
kind, and character to iagtvidual, as are here at iſſue 
I may maintain and confirm my own vindication, — 
the charges I have adduced; in failure of which, 
that vindication and thoſe charges muſt, by every 1 
ot reg/en, juſtice, and law, be confirmed. 


Finally, I am moſt deſirous, if ble, that i in my 
caſe a legal deciſion might protect all ſimilar inven- 
tions and works from the uſurpation of thoſe Ah 
may: be called in, by the projector, to his aid. 
the advecate of the 3 and miſerable, I have found 
yo advocate myſelf; nor have been able to learn 
what way the law might be brought OPT: redrels 725 
an invaſion, of my whole life's lahgurs, th 1 25 
done under the form and circumſtances 1 gixen 
to mine. There exiſted, to- a legal proceſs, 3 


7 » Whigh I hope, this Report will af 

he outery created ph . 17 "= 

3s malt general that aal na mark 
W vidual. 
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individual; My opponents had engendered a giant 
prejudice that ſtalked through the land, ſwallowed up 
the public opinion, and left me not a remote corner 
of the kingdom as an aſylum, free from his obloquy, 
His breath obſcured all the avenues of juſtice. Where 
could I find a Counſel hearty to plead my cauſe, a 
Judge he had not perſuaded of my crime, or a Jury 
be had not made my foe ? A legal deciſion againſt me, 
through means of this prejudice, would have con- 


firmed it, and ſealed my reproach for ever. My 


enemy, With all his advantages on his ſide, feared 
the trial: from arbigration he ſhrunk back; and, 
taking the law into his own hand, fell upon me, with 
ruffian fury. Not to try a ſuit, but to murder 2 
character, has been a four-years labour, in vain, Was 
I then, whilſt ſinking under his blows, to wait redreſ; 
from the forms of law, the channels of which might 
be diverted to his fide, and not ſtand on my defence? 


No—the law allows of ſelf-defence, and this Report 


is ſelf-defence againſt an attack that menaces my 
life. The Philiſtine armed in mail I have been com- 
led to combat with a fling and a ſtone; I have 
een compelled to fight him on the ground where he 


Choſe to attack me, the ground of public opinion. 


He has appealed to it by aſſertion, and pleading ſanc- 


tion, proudly demanded confidence; I have appealed 


to it by explanations sand facts; and, claiming no 
confidence, I declare my readineſs to ſubmit to any 
legitimate form of trial. In this Report I combat 
the giant prejudice, and pave the way for a fair and 
impartial trial on equal grounds. Having refuted 
the calumny that was meant to ſuperſede all verdict, 
a Court will no longer prejudge the cauſe, and we 


- 


may meet on equal terms. 


When it is conſidered how immenſe have been the 


exertions for my deſtruction, that I am defending all 
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CENT 
the fond enthuſiaſtic hopes cheriſhed through years of 


-toil, and juſt matured ;—the hopes of the nation in this 


plan; J, its projector, may be allowed to ſee and feel 
as none but thoſe in a ſimilar ſituation can: it will 
be allowed the warmth of colouring I may have 


0 adopted, aroſe inevitably from the fervour of my mind. 


Could 1 counterpoiſe ſo much ſtrength of party, but 
by ſtrength of language? Could I defend ſo many 
intereſts with tame and feeble narrations? and could I, 
but with glowing indignation, recite wrongs and tur- 
pitude ſo great? Tis impoſſible. The ſubject calls 
vp the ſenſations as inevitably as any cauſe produces 
its effeth., If thoſe who have aimed at the ruin of my 

name ſhould find the ſhafts recoil upon them- 
elves, I calumniate- not; no doubt many, acting re- 
ſponſible parts, have been deceived ; all are free to 
vindicate themſelves; I invite them to accept the pri- 
vilege they refuſed to me; and juſtice demands that 
the ſyſtem of traduction ceaſe, enquiry ſucceed. 


Such is my Report; ſuch, if it needs apology, is my 


apology ; and to the judgment of my country and 


its laws, I ſubmiſſively bow. | 


Nobert V oung. 8 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since writing the above, there has been committed, on two 
Collectors of the Britiſh Settlement, by the Philanthropic 
Uſurpers, dictating to, and directing, the magiſterial functions 
tamely ſurrendered to their hands, an outrage 2 daring and fla- 


gitious, ſo characteriſtic of this inquiſitorial tribunal, this ano- 


malous and unknown confederacy, aſſuming every ſhape, acting 
every character, and arrogating all functions to ſupport a mon- 
ſtrous ſyſtem of public peculation, that it muſt neceſſarily be the 
ſubje& of a new and moſt important Report. 


* FINIS. 
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